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FOREWORD 

I deem myself fortunate in claiming a wide circle of 
friends among the members of the medical profession. 
This intimacy has many times resulted in general discus- 
sions of investment matters, and I have often been con- 
sulted, in a personal rather than a business capacity, 
by doctor friends who freely expressed to me their ignor- 
ance of investment fundamentals and their need of sound 
advice. As these cases have multiplied in my experience 
I have been forced to the conclusion, which I find ^to be 
very generally shared, that doctors as a class are rather 
prone to indiscreet investment, and that the losses that 
necessarily result may be attributed, in nine cases out of 
ten, either to questionable advice or a reluctance to take 
the time to learn the principles of sound investment. 

Naturally there are exceptions to this rule. Moreover, 
it applies not only to the medical profession, but is per- 
tinent to the other learned professions as well. I cannot 
help feeling, however, that any work which tends to bring 
before the minds of men of medicine the importance and 
necessity of accurate investment knowledge must result 
in some good. 

This little story is very frankly an excuse for exemplify- 
ing the investment attitude of the average successful 
practitioner in the hope that a few of his confreres may 
read and derive a thought that may germinate and grow, 
and in time come to result in their investing as wisely, as 
sanely and as conservatively as they practice. 
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"I'll take you at your word, Tom I Upon my soul, I 
will, ril stay two weeks an3rway and perhaps longer, if 
I don't wear out my welcome in the meanwhile. Your 
invitation is really a godsend to me.*' 

This was the rather unexpected answer to an invitation 
that I had extended on the spur of the moment to Anson 
Belford, one of the most successful of the younger sur- 
geons of Boston and a close friend of mine since college 
days. 

No one had ever known Anson to drop his practice 
for more than a week, and since he had first opened 
his office, I had invited him down to Grand Harbor 
time and again, but he had never seemed able to find 
time to get away. So his acceptance was both a sur- 
prise and a delight to me, for among my entire circle of 
acqusdntances there was no one to whom 1 was more 
deeply attached or who I knew would be more warmly 
welcomed by Patricia, and in fact our entire summer 
colony. 

This hot July day, when I came to the University Club, 
I was surprised to see him at one of the tables in a com- 
fortable comer of the deck. The Club, to be sure, is 
the haunt of doctors at all seasons, but even the idlest are 
rarely there at noon. I was about to throw some gibe 
at Anson, about an overhealthy season as I dropped 
into a chair opposite his, when a glance at his face 
stopped me. There was a certsun tense look in his deep- 
set sailor eyes; an indescribable relaxing of the square 
chin, as if his habitual obstinacy were giving way. 

"What's the matter, Anson? " 1 exclaimed, as we shook 
hands across the table. "You're not up to the mark. 
Is it the heat, or — " 
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**It's everything; heat, work, I've had some racking 
cases." This from a man whose hand, they say, never 
trembles at the most difficult operations. 

As he spoke, he threw back his head impatiently, and 
raising his hand to his forehead, brushed away a lock 
of his thick yellowish hair. This familiar action that I 
had noted a thousand times in our college years, brought 
back our old days so vividly, that I exclaimed impul- 
sively, " Why don't you get away for a while? Some 
one else can take your place. Come down with me to 
Grand Harbor for a fortnight. A spare room has been 
ready and wsdting for you many seasons.** 

A smile swept over Anson's strong face, and then 
came his unexpected reply. 

" That's great, old man,** I ssdd, " and 1*11 hold you 
to your promise. I shall keep you with us two months, 
if I can. I am going to have a good lay-o£F myself this 
summer. We will play golf, yacht, fish, and picnic until 
you get the thought of these grimy, oozy things out of 
your mind. It*s just what you need; just what I need. 
Let*s start to-morrow.** 

"It's a barg€un,** he replied. " This very afternoon 
I'll lay in a supply of white flannels, gay neckties, yacht- 
ing shoes, and golf and tennis paraphernalia. Though I 
am not much in touch with the gay Sybarites of the up- 
per world, I will use their ammunition.** 

" That*s the idea," I rejoined. " Stock up with all 
the attractive clothes you can find. I may marry you 
o£F to one of our charming Harbor girls." 

" No fear of that,** he said, laughingly, " you know I 
have too many responsibilities; Tm too selfish and too 
confirmed in my bachelor ways." 

" Joking aside," resumed Anson, as we sat over our 
cigars, " when you came in, I was wondering where to 
go for a few weeks. Knives, anesthetics, the operating 
table— -by George, I'm sick of them I I understand my 
own symptoms, and I'd better quit and get into the open 
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before I break down. I haven't had a decent vacation 
since I started in. I have an assistant now and things 
are in such a shape that I can go with a good conscience 
this month. Yes, my mind is made up, and 1*11 go 
down town now and get my things together." 

As soon as Anson left me, I called Patricia on the tele- 
phone. Just as I had expected, she was delighted. 

" Two weeks or two months — — it*s all the same." 

" You're a true sport," I cried, approvingly. " I knew 
you wouldn't fret over the extra housekeeping." 

" Of course not, why should I, with the prospect of 
an unattached man to help me in my summer entertain* 
ing? " 

" You know he's coming for rest," I warned her. 

" Nonsense," she rejoined, and with that rang o£F. 

On the way down to the Harbor the next morning, 
Anson was unusually quiet. "It's the reaction after a 
long strain," he apologized. "I have had a lot of big 
cases this summer, and now even talking is an e£Fort." 

" Then don't talk. I have heard about the Blackburn 
operation. That puts you in the very front rank of the 
younger surgeons." 

" Oh, well, that's one of the things we get for our 
work — the bubble, reputation." 

" Something more tangible, too, I hope — - something 
more enduring than a bubble. At least you deserve 
more." I could not help thinking of the fees usually 
charged for operations such as he was in the habit of 
performing. 

" You must remember my years of hospital service, 
and you would be astonished at the things we doctors 
have to do in the name of charity." 

" Yes, I realize all that," I rejoined, " but still, you 
must have saved a good deal of money." 

" Oh, of course, I have laid something by. Quite a 
fair sum, as a matter of fact. My box in the deposit 
vaults contsdns some pretty good stu£F, and though it 
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hasn't brought me in much income yet, I ought to make 
money out of it/* 

My quick glance may have disturbed Anson. 

** I know you think doctors poor business men, as a 
class, but I've had the benefit of the advice of a friend of 
mine, who is thoroughly posted on the market** 

** Good for you,** I felt constrained to say, but still I 
did not feel quite sure that he was in the best of hands. 
•• Well, heres the Harbor.** 

As we pushed our way from the heated Pullman to 
the little wooden station, we inhaled the pungent odor 
of pines mingled with the salt air from the ocean. 

** There's a picture I *' cried Anson, approvingly, and 
I agreed with him, as my eye fell on Patricia in her soft 
gray gown, with a girl in white on either side of her, — 
Gertrude, our elder daughter, and Alice Raymond, Pa- 
tricia's cousin from Minnesota, — and upon my word, 
Patricia looked hardly a day older than Alice, a last sea- 
son s debutante. 

As the three came forward to welcome us, I cast a side 
glance at Anson. He was all smiles. The wearied ex- 
pression had quite disappeared already. 

** This can*t be Gertrude," he ventured, ** with her 
hair done up, and a long skirt." 

** Not too long. Uncle Anson,'* she replied, saucily. 

** See here, you'll have to stop calling me * uncle *. I 
feel old enough without that." 

" My Cousin Alice," said Patricia, laying her hand 
affectionately on Alice's arm. 

As Anson was shaking hands with Alice, Patricia 
flung me a mischievous glance in which I seemed to 
read the reason for her ready acquiescence in Anson's 
visit. 

** Gomel Come! Tom," Patricia interrupted my 
meditations, " don't keep us waiting. Karl has stowed 
the suit-cases and we are ready." 

So off we whirled to the cottage, and in the shortest 
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possible time were passing through its broad hall to the 
spacious rear veranda. 

** Ah, but it's life-giving!'* murmured Anson, for in- 
deed the breeze that met us was refreshing. Scorning 
the couches and comfortable chedrs that seemed to invite 
us, instinctively we stepped to the edge of the veranda. 
There from the high bluff on which our cottage perches, 
we looked down upon the yellow bathing beach on one 
side, a stretch of cottage-dotted green on the other, and 
the blue of the sea in front. 

We said little, but I saw that Anson was impressed. 
We lingered there in silence after Patricia and the girls 
had gone inside, until — 

** Come, Anson," I cried, ** this will never do. Lunch- 
eon will be ready in a few minutes, and you haven't seen 
your room yet." 

When I returned to the veranda, Patricia awaited me 
with a gleam in her eye that betokened something on 
her mind. My conscience was at rest, but to give her a 
chance for expression, I sedd, mildly: 

** Fm awfully glad, dear, that you approve of my 
bringing Anson down here. I knew you liked him, yet 
I feared his coming might upset some of your summer 
plans." 

" Oh, no, Tom. I think he is perfectly great, and, 
as I am going to do a good deal of entertaining this sum- 
mer, he will be a tremendous help. He is distinctly a 
drawing card, and more than that, I have a great scheme 
for him." 

"Oh-ol" I excledmed, "matchmaking are you? I 
don't believe it will work with Anson. He is a confirmed 
bachelor and devoted to his practice." 

" Well," she retorted, " just watch me. We will see 
where Mr. Anson gets off at the end of the summer. 
Confirmed habits and love of practice are all right, but 
when I get the wheels in motion, I rather fancy that those 
things will pass into dim forgetfulness." 
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'* Is it Alice?" but Patricia only shook her head, and 
humming a line from a recent opera, ran into the house. 

I was still wondering whom she meant, when Anson 
reappeared, shortly followed by Alice, who announced 
that Patricia had sent her down to entertain us while 
she was attending to some household duties. 

** I am glad you have come," said Anson, ** for Tom 
is in a deep brown study over something, and I want 
somebody to show me the points of interest. What's the 
name of that lighthouse?" and they moved over to the 
other end of the piazza where they could get a better 
view, while I sat back and resumed my day-dreaming. 
Only pleasant thoughts came to me there, as I inhaled 
the air laden with fragrance from the ramblers over the 
porch. Away with all disagreeable things, including 
work and worry! 

With Patricia's Delphic words in mind my thoughts 
turned to Alice. Yes, she was prepossessing, if not 
strikingly handsome. Her manner was more breezy and 
informal, perhaps, than that of an eastern girl; but its 
piquancy was bound to attract a man of Anson's quiet 
habits. Women had played little part in his life. In spite 
of the inevitable flirtations with an occasional hospital 
nurse, I was pretty sure that he was still fancy free, as 
sure at least, as another man can be regarding the love 
affairs of even his most intimate friend. 

"Luncheon I Luncheon! " cried Patricia, interrupting 
my musings, " this is the second call," she added, as she 
stepped out on the veranda. " I hate to interrupt you," 
and there was a note of triumph in her voice, as she 
glanced at her guests, " but really one of the best things 
we do down here is to eat." 



It was Anson's second afternoon at the Harbor. 
"What do you wish to do?" I asked. "You had 
yesterday afternoon and this morning to get your bear- 
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ings. Now you must choose — golf, tennis, or motor- 
ing — or perhaps you'd prefer the motor-boat." 

** My dear," and Patricia, coming over toward me, 
seated herself on the broad arm of my wicker chair, ** I 
have arranged it all. It's golf for a couple of hours. But 
you must be back in good season for some people com- 
ing for dinner." 

" Well come on then, Anson, I'll show you what you 
don't know about the game." 

Entering into the spirit of the thing, Anson hurried 
off with me, and soon we were on the links, a scant mile 
from the cottage. We had a great game and got back 
just in time to dress. 

As the dinner hour approached, I was just a little curi- 
ous about our guests. Since Patricia had given me no 
inkling of their identity, I felt justified in watching their 
arrival from our sheltered veranda. 

The first to come, as is frequently the case, were those 
from the greatest distance — a retired Naval surgeon 
and his wife and their daughter, who had married into 
the German nobility, Major Danton, Mrs. Danton, and 
Mrs. Van Reghoff. They had no sooner removed their 
wraps than Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, of Pittsburg, glided 
up in their car, quickly followed by the celebrated writer, 
Charles Van Altham, and his daughter. Last, our next- 
door neighbors, the occupants of the beautiful villa upon 
the point below us on the shore, Alfred Thayer, Mrs. 
Thayer, their daughter Elsie, and a Southern guest, a 
Miss Falconer. 

The Thayers, people of large wealth from Albany, 
had been summer residents at Grand Harbor for fifteen 
or twenty years. Neither had any particular duties in 
life except to enjoy themselves. They spent long sum- 
mers at the Harbor and enterteuned a great deal. Nat- 
urally, we were thrown much with them, and their guests 
mingled with ours. Their only child, Elsie, was not par- 
ticularly pretty, but she was vivacious and expert at golf. 
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tennis, and all the other accomplishments of the modem 
society girl. Her picture was frequently in the society 
columns, and her name had been many times linked 
with those of young sprigs of the foreign nobility. Miss 
Falconer, who had just come to visit her, I had never 
met before. When she came down the stairs after 
leaving her wraps, I was immediately impressed by 
her striking beauty. She was tall, strsdght as an arrow, 
and carried herself like a queen. Her simple but tasteful 
evening gown showed off, to great advantage, her beau- 
tiful complexion and her dark brown hair. She, too, 
looked athletic, and her arms and neck showed the effect 
of exposure to the wind and sun. 

I wondered with whom Anson was to be paired off 
for dinner. I myself took in Mrs. Danton, and when I 
found that he was sitting next to Alice, I thought I had 
fathomed my wife's scheme. Naturally, I resolved to 
watch the little play, promising myself a good deal of 
quiet enjoyment. Miss Falconer had fallen to the share 
of Major Danton, and their seats were exactly opposite 
those of Alice and Anson. Conversation, of course, 
became active and general under the influence of good 
food, good wine, and the rosy light of softly shaded 
candles. 

As Anson took his seat, I saw him flash a startled, 
wondering look across the table at Miss Falconer that 
puzzled me. When he entered into a lively conversa- 
tion with Alice, I forgot all about it, but remembered 
it later. My companion had entangled me in a hot 
discussion on militant suffrage which took all my 
attention. 

Dinner over, we went to the veranda for our coffee 
and cigars. No more delightful nor more romantic 
place could be found, even on the Mediterranean. Be- 
low us the great pines whispered in the night breeze; 
looking over their gently swaying tops, we could 
see the great golden pathway of moonlight stretching 
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from the distant lighthouse to the yellow sands of the 
beach. It was one of those heavenly midsummer nights 
— a perfect stage setting for my wife's nefarious but 
kindly scheme, and I knew she was secretly gloating 
over it As she psissed me to take her seat by the side 
of Mrs. Thayer, she gave my arm one of those gentle 
family squeezes which expressed volumes. 

Looking around to get a line on Anson and Alice, 
I was surprised to find the latter talking to Mr. Thayer 
about aeroplanes, while Anson had, in some manner, 
maneuvered Miss Falconer to a swinging hammock in 
a far comer of the veranda. 

A little later, as I drew a wrap over Patricia's shoul- 
ders, I could not refrain from whispering in her ear: 

** Slipped a cog somewhere, my dear, haven't you? ** 

To which she replied, **Wait and see." 



Whatever they may do afternoon and evening, and 
whatever the motive for their zeal, the summer people 
at Grand Harbor make it a rule to go to church Sunday 
morning. The beautiful little church, built by the sum- 
mer colony, is always packed to the doors. 

So, on the first Sunday of Anson's stay, following our 
usual custom, we all appeared dressed for church at 
our rather late breakfast — a true New England break- 
fast of beans and fish-balls. Hardly had we fin- 
ished when the motor was at the door to take us to 
church. Anson went with us without a protest, though 
I had half expected him to beg off. I was glad that the 
preacher of the morning, a noted Philadelphia divine, 
had the good sense to give us a veritable man's sermon. 
We all paid close attention, and joined in the simple 
service. 

Immediately after service, it is the custom at the 
Harbor for the church-goers, as well as those who have 
not gone to church, to go down to the bathing-beach. 
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a small semi-circle of hard yellow sand. There they 
parade up and down half an hour or so, in twos 
or fours, as the case may be, much as people ride back 
and forth in Rotten Row. Now this has always seemed 
to me a pretty fashion. It gives the girls a chance 
to look their friends over and observe any new gowns, 
to note who is paired o£F with whom, and get an up-to- 
date line on current flirtations. It also gives all a good 
opportunity to make engagements for the coming week 
for golf, tennis, and all sorts of amusements. Of course, 
a great many people go in bathing, as noon is the bath- 
ing hour at Grand Harbor. But the girls generally 
forego the water on Sunday, perhaps because they have 
too much else to occupy their attention. 

I, myself, rarely go in on Sunday, but when I found 
that Anson was inclined to take a plunge, I showed him 
our bath-house and fitted him out with a bathing suit. 
Then I returned to Patricia and joined the parade. It 
was not long before I noticed Miss Thayer and Miss 
Falconer, in perfectly stunning bathing costumes, walk- 
ing down the beach, which gave me an idea why Anson 
was so anxious to go in. I knew him to be a splendid 
swinmier and fond of all sorts of water sports. 

It was not difficult to single out Miss Thayer and 
Miss Falconer among the bathers, as they both wore 
dark blue handkerchiefs knotted about their hair, 
and Anson was easily distinguished by his golden mane. 
He did not join the girls, but paddled around at some 
distance from them. 

After amusing themselves for a few minutes in the 
shallow water near shore, the two young girls started 
out into deep water. I watched them for a moment, 
and made up my mind that they intended to swim out 
to what we call *The Rocks," a small island which lies 
at the mouth of the harbor, perhaps a quarter of a mile 
from the beach. It is a favorite swim of the best swim- 
mers, but one that should not be undertaken by girls 
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alone, as the tide is sometimes very strong and the return 
swim a difficult one. 

I looked around to see if Mr. Thayer or Mrs. Thayer 
were in sight, but they had evidently gone home. I, 
consequently, felt a certain sense of responsibility, yet 
I didn't care to make any scene about it. I therefore 
walked down to the water s edge and signaled Anson. 

** What is it, old man? '* he shouted, when he came 
within hearing distance. 

'* Those girls,*' I began, pointing to the venturesome 
swimmers. 

" They're all right," he replied. 

" For the present, but they are going too far. In case 
of accident a man should be near." 

" That's true, though I'd rather not join them unin- 
vited. However, I'll be near in case — ^" 

While he was speaking, he had begun to wade back 
into deep water, and when he reached swimming depth 
he struck out toward the island. 

He did not try immediately to overtake the two. He 
acted as if he had started on his own initiative for a good 
long swim. 

Anson told me later on that at first they seemed to 
do very well, but as they approached " The Rocks " he 
noticed that Miss Thayer suddenly swam toward Miss 
Falconer as if to assist her. As soon as he observed 
this, he felt sure that something was wrong, especially 
when Miss Falconer turned over on her back and be- 
gan to float It did not take him long to reach them, 
and they were really surprised when he appeared on 
the scene. Without losing any time, he told Miss 
Falconer to put her hand upon his shoulder and float 
quietly. This she did, without making any objection. 
With his assistance they soon reached " The Rocks." 
Miss Falconer seemed very much mortified at needing 
help, for she was a very independent sort of girl. But 
Anson made light of the whole affair, saying that she 
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would probably have arrived safely with Miss Thayer s 
assistance in any event 

They stayed on ** The Rocks " for some time, enjoy- 
ing the sun and the delicious odor of seaweed, but 
finally Miss Thayer announced that it was time to go 
back. Whereupon Anson turned to Miss Falconer and 
said, ** Let me feel your pulse." For some unknown 
reason, she seemed to resent this, though she finally of- 
fered her wrist reluctantly. He took the count 

**I think you will do,*' he remarked, ** but if you don't 
mind, I'll swim back with you." 

" Oh, I can get back all right," she answered, " I am 
thoroughly rested now." 

" But the tide is going out like a race-horse," said 
Anson, "and even for me it will be a stiff swim." 

It was evident to him that Miss Falconer had not the 
staying power of her cousin. Miss Thayer was really 
an extraordinary swimmer. She knew all the tricks, 
especially the little knack of saving her strength. It 
was no surprise, therefore, when they had gone about 
half way to the shore, to find Miss Falconer again 
weakening. 

Once more he offered his assistance, which she rather 
reluctantly accepted, and they reached the shore with- 
out further mishap. At dinner, in the privacy of the 
family, we discussed the swimming episode. 

" Already a hero, and you have been here but two 
days, what may we hope that two months will bring 
forthi " 

" Nonsense! Nonsense! Mrs. Aylshire. With Miss 
Thayer's help. Miss Falconer could have come ashore 
without aid from me. Perhaps I made it a little easier — - 
but a hero, a rescuer — not a bit of it." 

" You are too modest. You must know what reward 
usually falls to a man who rescues a lady from a watery 
grave." 

Really I felt like chiding Patricia. Was she piqued 
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that Alice had not been the heroine of the swimming 
episode? 

*' No, I am not too modest. Even though I am a 
mere visitor, I will venture to advise you Grand Har- 
borites as to your duties. See that some rules are made 
forbidding girls to swim out to *The Rocks.* It*s too long 
a swim for any girl, even with a man accompanying her.** 

** That's a good suggestion, and I'll see what can be 
done about it," I replied, and then we turned to other 
topics. 

During the discussion of the swimming episode, Alice 
had been very quiet, but now she took an active part in 
the conversation. Her way of putting things, her good- 
natured criticisms of the East, drew out many a witty 
retort from Anson. 

** Patricia is right," I thought. " She's just the girl 
for him, and if she is less beautiful than Miss Falconer, 
she's a girl any man might admire. 

After dinner we went off on a long motor ride, and 
Patricia did not have to maneuver to seat Alice and 
Anson together. He boldly claimed the place next 
Alice, and after we had returned spent the evening with 
her on the moonlit veranda. Had it not been for the 
swimming episode I should have thought my wife's plans 
were going forward famously. But I could not help feel- 
ing that the rescue of a girl as attractive as Miss Falconer 
must start a romance of some kind, and I resolved to keep 
my eyes open. Moreover, I began to feel more curiosity 
regarding Miss Falconer than I had felt up to this time. 
So when I saw that the others were not likely to over- 
hear us, I turned to Patricia. 

" Tell me," I began, " about Miss Falconer. I 
thought I heard Elsie call her * Cousin * the Other day» 
though I could hardly suspect the Thayers of Southern 
blood." 

** In the South they make more of kinship than we do» 
and Helen is the daughter of a second cousin of Mrs. 
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Thayer's, who married a Virginian. Mr. Falconer is a 
planter.'* 

'* He is land poor, and has a large family. Helen 
has an elder sister married to a poor lawyer down there, 
and there are three or four younger boys and girls besides 
Nancy, who was at school on the Hudson with Helen. 
I suspect Mrs. Thayer had a hand in sending them there. 
Nancy wished to be a trained nurse, but as her mother 
is delicate, when she finished school she went back home 
to help in the housekeeping." 

•• And Helen? " 

" Why she is the cousin the Thayers took with them 
on that year's trip around the world, and she had hardly 
been home a month when another relative invited her 
to spend the winter in New York. She's always in de- 
mand in the summer. Every one thinks she ought to 
have a chance, she's so handsome and interesting." 

"And knows iti " 

" Oh, that's nothing. She can really do much more 
for her family by manying well than she could by set- 
tling down at home. Mrs. Thayer says she's had op- 
portunities enough, but she's very ambitious, though, of 
course, she isn*t as young as she was, and Elsie declares 
she expects too much. But she has had so much atten- 
tion that it isn't strange that she has a high opinion of 
herself." 

" It would be hard if she had to return home and 
assist in bringing up her young brothers and sisters." 

My sarcasm was lost on Patricia. 

" I believe they're away at school winters. Mr. Fal- 
coner's circumstances are improving, though he has a 
large family to provide for. You can't blame Helen 
for not wishing to spend her time in a ramshackle co- 
lonial house, six miles from the nearest city. She simply 
couldn't stand it." 

" Her sister manages to." 

" Oh, Nancy's entirely different from Helen. She 
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just cares for home and books and music. Society bores 
her, Helen says." 

** But isn*t she to have a chance, too? ** 

*' Oh, you must ask Mrs. Thayer. She does go off on 
visits to relatives once in a while. Yet, naturally, they 
would all like to see Helen well established first.'* 

** She is taking her time," I ventured. ** Several 
years of butterfly life, and still she is looking farther." 

Then I began to think about Anson and I was glad 
that it was Alice, and not Miss Falconer, who absorbed 
his attention, at least for the time being. 

That evening Anson and I, drawn by the beauty of 
the night, remained on the veranda, talking and smoking, 
long after the guests had departed and the rest of the 
household had retired. 

We talked of many things — the wonders of modem 
surgery, the political gossip of the moment, the Balkan 
War — and finally the conversation veered to financial 
matters. 

I never, for some reason, credited Anson with any 
particular interest in the financial markets, and was ac- 
cordingly rather surprised when he suddenly turned to 
me and asked what explanation I had to offer of the 
recent and rather notorious drop in "Amalgamated Gold 
and Silver " Common. 

The answer to this question was, as it happened, rather 
well known on the Street. The price had been advanced 
thirty or forty points by wash sales in order to permit the 
insiders to dispose of a round block of stock, and when 
their support was withdrawn, the price declined from 
ninety to thirty in a few weeks. 

When I expleuned this to Anson, I thought he seemed 
a little put out about it, but he evaded my inquiry as to 
whether he had lost any money himself, by saying " that 
a friend of his in the Club was interested and must have 
lost quite heavily." 

" But anyway," said Anson, " if he doesn't sell he 
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won't lose any money as he owns his stock outright 
Spme day it will make him a pot of money. I tell you 
the wealth of the world comes out of the ground. Get 
a share of what's beneath the surface and you're bound 
to win. I have always thought a man was a fool to put 
his money into four or five per cent, bonds. He abso- 
lutely throws away his chances of making money, and lets 
the other fellow make it all while he gets a beggarly 
little fixed income. 

" Think of the money my father would have made 
if he had had sense enough to buy Calumet and Hecla 
or Telephone stock at next to nothing a share. I'm 
going to profit by his experience and make some real 
money some day." 

The impression was growing on me that Anson was 
not altogether sound in his financial train of thought, and, 
more out of curiosity than anything else, I decided to 
draw him out a little, and, perhaps, direct his mind into 
more logical channels, so I said: 

** My dear boy, what do you know about stocks and 
bonds anyway ? I'll bet a hat you can't tell me the 
difference." 

" Surely I can," said Anson. " A bond always pays 
the same rate of interest, and a small one at that, but a 
stock earns you more money all the time, as the com- 
pany's business grows. It may go up and down, but in 
the long run if the company's any good at all, and you 
hang on, you're sure to make money." 

** That's an answer that is fairly glowing with optimism 
if not logic," I replied, " but do you know that for every 
company that is successful, ten go on the rocks ? What 
happens to your stockholder when a receiver is appointed 
for your company ? He is a partner in a failure. The 
bondholder gets everything there u up to the face value 
of his bonds, and even when a company fedls, the holder, 
who is a secured creditor, may be paid in full after a 
short delay. 
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** Why," I went on, ** I have known several cases where 
a company has fedled, and the stockholder has lost every 
dollar, and yet in reorganization the bondholders having 
foreclosed on the property, not only got their money back, 
but eventually made a large profit out of the equity that 
cost them nothing.'* 

*' You are waxing quite eloquent,*' Anson came back 
at me, ** but as a matter of fact 'Amalgamated Gold 
and Silver ' has no bonds, so the stockholder owns the 
whole property clear. He must, therefore, combine all 
the advantages of the bondholder and the stockholder. 
Your arguments tend to convince me that I have been 
right in thinking that the best thing to buy is the stocks 
of young mining or industrial companies that have no 
bonded debt at all. I know a good many such com- 
panies with splendid prospects whose stocks are available 
at a few dollars a share.*' 

*' The trouble with you, Anson," I retorted, ** is that 
you are talking about speculation and I am talking about 
investment and our minds do not meet on common 
ground. 

" When you buy a cheap stock of a non-dividend 
paying gold or silver or copper company, or any other 
kind of corporation for that matter, you are not invest- 
ing, you are gambling pure and simple. When you 
gamble at Monte Carlo you know that the odds are a 
little against you because there is known to be a definite 
percentage in favor of the management of the Casino. 
When you gamble in stocks you are gambling with 
stacked cards. The percentage in favor of the inside 
manipulator is enormous, and the game is the most in- 
tricate and complicated game in the world. 

** The professional stock gambler is cleaned out sooner 
or later in the great majority of cases. What chance of 
winning would there be for a busy surgeon whose pro- 
fessional duties scarcely leave him time to read the mar- 
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ket news in the evening paper* much less really study 
the game." 

** Well, I don't know but you're right there," replied 
Anson, " but to tell you the truth, I think a great many 
professional men dabble in stocks because they like the 
excitement. What if they do lose a little money now 
and then — sometime they may make a ten strike." 

" Well I hope you are level headed enough not to 
try it, old man," I replied. " The trouble with all you 
professional men is that you completely exhaust your 
supply of efficiency in the practice of your profession. 
Investment of money is not an idle pastime or a stim- 
ulant to refresh a jaded bredn. It is a serious business. 
What does it profit you to earn large fees if you promptly 
throw them away on worthless stocks? I know scores 
of doctors, lawyers and clergymen who would like 
to retire if they had not made retirement financially im- 
possible by their laxity and inexcusable inefficiency in 
investing the savings of their years of bredn work. 

" For Heaven's sake! if you haven't time to post your- 
self thoroughly on what is good and what is bad — and 
do so with some small flicker of the intelligence that you 
apply to your chosen profession, — go for advice to 
some honest expert and tell him you want — 

" Firsty safety, and second, as good an income as is 
compatible with safety." 

" Well as far as I am concerned, personally," said 
Anson rather curtly, " I thank you for the good counsel 
that you have been handing out. It happens that I do 
invest entirely on the advice of an expert, but at that 
I don't buy many bonds." 

" Well," 1 ventured, " I don't know who your expert 
is, but if he is responsible for your point of view, frankly, 
I don't fancy his brand of conservatism. I think the 
fellow who puts high income or possible profit first in his 
investments, instead of safety, is pretty nearly as foolish 
as the fellow who trusts his life in the hands of a quack 
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doctor or reliea on a patent medicine to cure a serious 
malady because it is cheaper, instead of coming to you 
or some other good man. Take my advice and don't 
play with edged tools other than your surgeon's scalpel. 
You should know by analogy how dangerous it is. 

" But here we've been talking too long on serious 
subjects when we're supposed to be resting. I guess 
you're financially incorrigible, and I give you up, so let's 
to bed," was my final shot. 

A few uneventful but altogether delightful days passed 
by. We motored, sailed, bathed, and indulged in all 
the multitudinous pastimes of a gay and resourceful 
summer colony. Anson adapted himself readily to this 
life of recreation. It was his nature to go head over 
heels into work or play, and his present object was to 
make the most of his rare holiday. 

One evening, when the Thayers and their guest had 
strolled over after dinner, I noticed that neither Anson 
nor Miss Falconer seemed to be taldng proper interest 
in our eager discussion of a forthcoming amateur oper- 
etta, although both had been selected for prominent roles. 

In fact, when the discussion was at its height, he and 
Miss Falconer slipped off by the side steps without say- 
ing a word. I was the only one to notice them, and I 
said nothing until the Thayer party started for home, 
when I explained that Anson and Miss Falconer had gone 
on ahead. 

** Naturally," said Elsie Thayer with a laugh, which 
the others echoed, adding a few words that made me 
realize that my observation had not been as keen as I 
had imagined. 

Just what occurred during this stroll 1 shall never 
know exactly. But the next morning, at breakfast, Anson 
said, with assumed carelessness, "Will you do me a favor, 
Tom? I must go up town to-morrow, and I want you 
to go with me." 

" Why in the world do you want to hike back to 
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town within ten days I You came to stay two months/* 
I replied, rather petulantly, for I little relished a day in 
the stuflFy city. 

** I know,** he answered, ** but it is only for the day, 
and I want you to go up with me for a particular pur- 
pose. I need your help. We can go up on the early 
train and get back on the one o'clock, in time for a round 
of golf late in the afternoon.** 

I could not imagine what he had on his mind but I 
assented with as good grace as possible. He seemed 
deeply preoccupied, and very serious. 

According to schedule, we left on the early morning 
train, arriving in Boston at nine. He led me to a taxi 
and we drove at once to a broker* s office. He stayed 
there about five minutes, and came back with some 
papers in his hand. From there we proceeded to the 
Unity Safe Deposit Vaults, where he dismissed the taxi 
and led me down into the vaults, through the doors of 
glittering steel, procured his safety deposit box, which I 
casually noticed was No. 4016, and took me into a 
private coupon room. I was becoming more mystified 
every moment. The box which he had in his hand 
was not a large one. Still, you can cram a good deal 
in the way of securities into a small box. Why he 
should want me to come up here and go through a 
safety deposit box with him was beyond my comprehen- 
sion. When we had seated ourselves, one on eaph side 
of the table, with the box between us, he turned to me, 
and said: 

** Now, Tom, this must seem very strange to you, 
but I assert that I am perfectly sane, I might say more 
than usually sane. I must find out exactly where I stand 
financially, and I have brought you up here to give me 
your expert judgment. In this box are all my worldly 
goods, and I want to go through them with you, list 
them, and find out to a dollar what I am worth.** 

Of course, I offered, without any further comment, to 
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give the best opinion in my power, but my suspicions 
were beginning to take tangible form. 

Handing me paper and pencil, he said: 

" Now, get busy and list the securities as I read them 
off to you." 

** Pardon me a minute,** I broke in. ** You want to 
arrive, I suppose, at what you have and what it is worth. 
If so, will you permit me to suggest that we do this in 
a businesslike manner. We* 11 put down each security, 
the number of shares, the par value, what it cost you 
and what it is selling for to-day, for I see you have been 
thoughtful enough to save the bills showing your various 
purchases and to bring with you the latest quotation 
sheets.** 

Anson looked up with a sheepish grin, and answered, 
•• Yes, Tve got the stuff here that will tell the truth.'* 

In half an hour our work was done and I give below 
the list of Anson's investment holdings. In the first 
column is the number of shares; in the second, the title 
of the security; in the third, the par value; in the fourth, 
the cost price to Anson; in the fifth, the current market 
price as evidenced by the quotation sheet; and in the 
sixth column the total amount in dollars that the securi- 
ties would bring if sold on that day: 
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If you will look this .list over carefully you will see 
that my ill-advised friend had placed $79,690 of his sav- 
ings in these securities (so-called), and that the best he 
could realize on that day was $7,410. In other words, 
he had been led to throw away $72,280 of his hard- 
earned money, and his holdings were worth less than ten 
cents on the dollar of what they cost him. 

When he had finished the computation, he looked at 
me ruefully, and said: 

** Tom, what do you think of it? " 

** Well, Anson," I said, ** I have just one question, 
the rest is plain enough, — ^Why the $1 ,000 Chicago Bond? 
Why did you depart from your steady custom of buy- 
ing * cats and dogs ' and buy one good municipal 
bond?" 

** To tell the truth," he answered, ** I bought that one 
bond of a persistent salesman, just to get rid of him. 
It would appear from what you have said that it is the 
only respectable investment in the whole lot, and I 
bought that under protest.'* 

I couldn't help smiling, the situation was so insanely 
ludicrous, for all its pathos. Here was a man who had 
been working hard for twelve years or more; he had 
been signally successful; he had made a large amount 
of money; but he had frittered away nine-tenths of it, 
just because he was so deeply engrossed in his profes- 
sion that he would not take the trouble to learn the 
first principles of investment 

And as this all came home to me, I said, sternly, 
"Anson, who induced you to buy this stuff? You have 
bought the riff-raff of the market. You never could 
have picked out a collection of this kind on your own 
initiative, if you had been making a deliberate attempt 
to dissipate your estate." 

" Why, Tom," he answered, " you know I have al- 
ways been more or less intimate with Harry Means, of 
Means &c Goldthwaite. He is one of the brightest and 
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most intelligent men of my acquaintance. I dine with 
him almost every night, and he is always tipping me 
oflF that this or that stock is a great speculation. If 
I lost on one, he put me into something else that would 
retrieve me. He is such a brilliant fellow and seemed 
to understand so thoroughly all these financial matters 
of which I am so densely ignorant, that I have taken his 
word for it. So here I am, thirty-seven years old and 
worth $7,410.- 

"Well, don't be down in the mouth, old man," I 
replied. ** You are still young and there's plenty of 
time for you to make money. I don't see anything 
particular for you to worry about. At least you are 
not in debt and you have only your parents and your- 
self to consider. Forget your unfortunate experience 
and learn to invest your money like a rational human 
being, instead of taking the tips of a tout." 

He gave me a quick, sharp look, and his mouth set 
in a straight line. 

** You don't understand the situation, Tom. A fort- 
night ago I would have laughed at this whole thing with 
you, called myself an ass, promised to reform, and 
promptly forgotten all about it. When Means told me 
to buy anything, I simply said, * Go ahead and do it,** 
and gave him a check when he rendered his statement. 
In fact, this is the first time I ever checked up to see what 
the stuff is worth. But, to-day, the situation is different, 
and I may as well confess to you why it is different. I 
have met the girl I want to marry." 

I saw it all quick as a wink. He had fallen in love 
with Alice. My wife*8 plan had worked to perfection. 
Now it happened that I knew Alice to have a very hand- 
some little property of her own, so I chuckled to my- 
self and scud: 

" Well, what of it? Why don't you go ahead and 
propose? " 

He looked at me very seriously, and replied: 
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" Tom, can a man honestly propose to a woman un- 
less he has the means to support her; unless he has 
something put by for a rainy day? Would it not be 
shabby for me to ask any woman to marry me with 
nothing between us and starvation in case my health 
should break down? 

** Oh," I said, ** that all depends on whom you marry. 
Some girls have property of their own, which stands 
between you and the poor farm, but apart from that, 
how many weddings would there be if a fellow of your 
prospects should be deemed an ineligible pauper. Of 
course, I don't know who the girl is, although I have 
a suspicion. If my suspicion is correct, the young lady 
has abundant means.*' 

** Your suspicion is not correct, Tom. You are on 
the wrong track. The girl I love hasn't a dollar to 
her name, and, more than that, she has very expensive 
tastes. She is fond of beautiful clothes; she loves a 
life of ease and luxury; and she has as much as told 
me that she could never marry a poor man; that she 
wasn't suited to it and couldn't make a success of it." 

** Do you really want to marry a girl of that type, 
Anson? She must be very frank and honest to tell you 
this, and I honor her for it, but it seems to me that a 
woman who is worth marrying is willing to take all 
sorts of chances with the man she loves." 

" You may be right, Tom, but I can't help feeling 
that a girl who had the honesty and nerve to tell me 
such a thing as that must have some pretty sterling 
qualities." 

" You force me to believe," I answered, " that the 
girl in question is one whose courage is better than her 
swimming abilities, and if so I must admit that she is 
charming and beautiful, and attractive in every way." 

" You are close to the mark, Tom," Anson replied. 
" You must understand, however, that I have not made 
any formal proposal, and I fear now that I never shall. 
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I came as near it as a man can without actually put- 
ting the question, last night, and when she told me 
frankly how she stood on such matters, I made up my 
mind that I would take account of stock and find out the 
extent of my worldly goods. You will be amused when 
I tell you that I hadn't any idea what this mess of stuff 
was really worth. I have bought it, from time to time, 
chucked it in this box, and didn't even have a list of 
it. I couldn't have told you for the life of me, what se- 
curities I owned. All I knew was that, from time to time, 
I had statements from Means, and that I have sent him 
checks for large sums of money, and here I am, after all 
these years, with a paltry $7,410, and unable to make 
my bow to the only woman who has ever attracted me." 

"Well, Anson," I said, " this may be just the medicine 
you need. I don't believe, from the way you talk about 
it, that you are very hard hit. Perhaps you will now 
turn over a new leaf and put your money where it will 
really accumulate and be of some value to you and your 
future family. If you will only place yourself in my 
hands and let me introduce you to a good Bond House 
I am sure you will live to thank me heartily." 

" Tom, you may bet your sweet life that never will I 
invest another nickel in any cussed old mining stocks, 
and if I ever get another thousand together, I will go 
with you to the straightest old banking house you know, 
and leave it to them to pick me out a safe bond." 

" Well," I said, " if you really mean it I will put you 
in touch with bankers who are really investment bank- 
ers, and not gamblers or speculators, men who will 
teach you how to invest with intelligence and discretion. 
It is very simple, after all. You just happened to fall 
into the wrong hands." 

While I was talking, Anson slowly crammed the 
almost worthless stocks into his pocket, walked with 
lowered head towards the vaults, and replaced his 
box, and we went out into the sunshine. Of a sud- 
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den I realized that he had his pockets bulging with highly 
ornate stock certificates. 

'^' What on earth ** I exclaimed, " are you lugging this 
stuff around with you for? Are you going to start a 
brokerage house of your own?" 

** No," retorted Anson, between clenched teeth, ** not 
start a brokerage house, but just the same Fm going 
to sell these shares at the best price they will bring as 
soon as it can be done. Lead me to your banking house. 
I am about to buy six or seven bonds before I forget it.'* 

This struck me as real evidence of reform on Anson's 
part, and I was quick to act on his impulse. So, jump- 
ing in a taxi, we drove down to a bond house of long 
experience and international reputation, had a talk with 
one of the directors, whom I happened to know per- 
sonally, and inside of half an hour Anson had sold his 
"cats and dogs " for very nearly the prices we had es- 
timated from the quotation sheets, and had become the 
proud possessor of seven thousand dollars, par value, 
of five per cent, bonds, purchased at a sufficient dis- 
count from par so that his check for sixty-three dollars 
completed the transaction. One more hurried trip to 
the safe deposit vaults to leave the bonds, and our 
business was over for the day. We found we had just 
about enough time to go to the Club for lunch and 
catch the one o'clock train. 

At luncheon, we ran across another doctor, named 
Bertram, a specialist on the eye and ear, well known to 
both of us. We asked him to join us at our table. I don't 
know just how we happened to get on the subject of 
securities, but as we both had it on our minds, I sup- 
pose it came about naturally. Bertram was a classmate 
of Anson's, they were about the same age, and I knew 
that he, too, had been successful in his profession. They 
had started in practice at about the same time. 

It occurred to me that I would pump him a little for 
Anson's benefit, so I scud: 
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*' Bertram, you are a comparatively young man. 
You have been in practice a dozen or fifteen years, and 
you bear all the ear-marks of prosperity. I know that 
you have to-day one of the best clienteles in the city. 
If it isn't impertinent I would like to ask you how you 
have handled your financial affairs. I have been dis- 
cussing with Anson the question of the investments made 
by professional men, and as far as I have been able to 
observe, very few of them save much money, or, to be 
more accurate, they do not seem to be able to keep the 
money they do save. They are so absorbed in their 
practice that they give no time to the study of invest- 
ments, and generally put their money into some fool 
stocks, and lose it. Now, you must have managed your 
affairs differently. What is your system? " 

*' I don't mind telling you," replied Bertram, with a 
smile, ** it is not due to any skill on my part. I prob- 
ably know no more about securities and investments 
than Anson or any other fool doctor. You are quite 
right in saying that most of us throw our money away 
after working like dogs to get it. When I began my 
practice, I made up my mind that what money I earned 
I would keep, that I would get something to windward, 
and 1 went to the most conservative banker that I 
could find, one of the regular old hard-shelled conserv- 
atives. I told him that I had decided to put myself 
entirely in his hands; that I wanted to invest my money 
in absolutely safe bonds without much regard to the in- 
terest return; that I had no desire to speculate in any 
way, shape or manner; but wished to invest my prin- 
cipal to receive a reasonable rate of interest. He told 
me that that was the easiest thing in the world. He 
said the most difficult thing was to speculate success- 
fully, but that to invest safely was extremely easy. 

** How can I do it, then? " 1 asked, eagerly. 

" Buy bonds, high-grade Municipal Bonds or First 
Mortgage Corporation Bonds, and buy them from a 
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good Bond House — ^there's your answer, and if you 

stick to that you will never lose any money." 

*' I followed his advice, and just as soon as I got a 

thousand dollars together I bought a bond, and when I 

got another thousand I bought another bond, and I have 

been plugging right at it ever since. If I should take you 

down to my safe deposit box (which is to-day a pretty 

good-sized one), you would find it chock-a-block with 

bonds. I don't buy many of any one kind. I scatter, but 

I buy nothing but bonds, bonds, bonds. I have never lost 

a cent. I always get my interest when it is due, and now 

my income from my bonds not only pays all my bills, 

but there is a very comfortable balance to invest every 

tt 
year. 

I heard a smothered groan from Anson on my left and 
looked at him with commiseration. 

*' Good Lord I " he scud, ** If I had only had the sense 
to do the same thing. I suppose, Bertram, I have made 
as much money as you have, but I have been down 
to my box to-day and looked it over, and it is full 
of cats and dogs and rats and mice and worthless oil 
stocks and worse than worthless mining stocks, and 
there's just one good thing in it and that's a bond that 
I bought under protest.** 

Bertram looked at me with a wink, and said: 

" Harry Means." 

Anson looked up, and said: 

•• Right-O." 

" Well," 8€ud Bertram, " I always felt that he was 
bleeding you, and I have been tempted once or twice 
to talk to you about it, but it is a delicate subject and 
I didn't know positively what you were buying. I 
see now very clearly that you have been furnishing 
Harry Means a very handsome support all these years, 
and instead of your having the brown stone front and 
limousine, Harry has them. But, good heavens, man, 
you are only thirty-seven and there's still plenty of 
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time to learn to play safe. Fortunately, you are not 
married, and you have only yourself to think of." 

** Yes,** groaned Anson, ** that's the sad truth." 

Thinking we had had enough of finance for one day, 
I switched off on to some other subject and we presently 
finished our luncheon and took the train for Grand 
Harbor. 

Now that I knew pretty definitely where Anson stood, 
both in love and in money matters, I almost hoped for 
his own sake that he would decide to shorten his stay 
at Grand Harbor. It struck me that, for the present, at 
least, even a return to his professional work might be 
better for him than dancing attendance on Miss Fal- 
coner, under the circumstances. Had he not told me of 
her frank regard for money, I should have advised him 
strongly to throw prudence to the dogs, and try his best 
to win the girl. But beautiful and gifted though Miss 
Falconer was, and amiable too, she herself had made it 
very plain to him that she was not the wife for a hard- 
working surgeon, whose current assets had dwindled to 
a few thousand dollars. 

** Patricia," I S€dd to my wife a day or two after our 
return. " How happy Anson and Alice might be if 
only Helen Falconer were out of the way. I will ad- 
mit that for once your match-making was well planned." 

" Thank you, my dear, for even this small compli- 
ment." 

"But I must add," I continued, "you are not doing 
yourself credit at present. Alice sits half the morning in 
the library, moping, or writing interminable letters, or 
goes off on long expeditions with the children and their 
Governess.* 

" She is very fond of the children," rejoined Patricia, 
sweetly. " She even sits on the veranda entertaining 
me. I am sure that is very nice of her." 

" Well, I maintain that's no way for a bright, athletic 
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girl to spend her time, while Anson goes off to play 
tennis and golf with Miss Falconer." 

Just then Alice came up the walk, and Patricia 
beckoned to her. As she sat down between us, Patricia 
leaned over, and seized her hand and laying it palm 
downward on my arm, disclosed a large sapphire set with 
diamonds on the fourth finger. 

" It blinds me,** I cried, ** is it new? " 

" No, but I haven*t worn it before.*' 

" And where is he, to leave you with only the com- 
panionship of a ring? " 

*' He has gone to Hawaii on business,** responded 
Alice, with dignity. " We were not to announce it until 
his return, but Patricia thinks — ** 

** Yes,*' I retorted, " and I think so, too. Who is the 

** His name is John Folsom, and his home is in Chi- 
cago, where I met him at the house of some friends last 
winter, and I am sure you will like him when you 
meet. 1 hope he will come East before I leave, for 
Patricia has been kind enough to invite him to Grand 
Harbor for a visit.** 

So it was not Alice at all, but Helen Falconer whom 
Patricia had set aside for Anson, and Helen had spoiled 
the whole scheme by her confession of mercenary am- 
bitions. 

I did not tell Anson*s story to Patricia, although, in 
not doing so, I felt rather guilty. Anson* s present line 
of conduct was almost as puzzling as Helen* s attitude 
towards him. How could she be sure of keeping him al- 
ways at arm's length, when she permitted herself this con- 
stant companionship? Yet, though she is so much 
younger than Anson, I reflected, her experience with men 
is doubtless much larger than his with women. It is he 
who will get his fingers burnt. 

But although my sympathy was with Anson, I could 
not help thinking: ** It serves him right for buying those 
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fool stocks. He ought to have had sense enough to buy 
good bonds.*' 

Whatever his mental difficulties, Anson showed no 
outward sign of them. He was obviously rounding into 
perfect physical condition, and I was proud enough of 
my prowess as a healer. My prescription of a visit to 
Grand Harbor had evidently been just what he needed. 

One evening, however, before dinner, he came to 
me in the library, wearing a worried expression. 

** Come down with me to the little cove below the cliff, 
out of hearing of every one, Fd like some advice.** 

** I don't pretend to understand girls," began Anson, 
as we walked along. *' I never had a sister, and my pro- 
fession has left me little time to study them except as 
invalids. But you know them better. Is it the usual 
thing for them to change their minds completely on 
important subjects? " 

** A variable and a changeable thing is woman,*' I 
quoted, cautiously, "Virgil really did understand them 
very well.** 

" Yes! Yes! " Anson was clearly impatient, "but mod- 
cm girls are supposed to be fairly well balanced. Now 
listen and you will see what I mean. 

" It was this way. Miss Falconer, Miss Thayer, and 
I, this very afternoon, started out for a cliff walk 
toward Eastern Point. We had not gone far when Miss 
Thayer remembered an appointment with her hair- 
dresser. Miss Falconer started to return with her, but 
Miss Thayer insisted that she continue the walk with 
me, and so left us. 

** When we came to one of the little rest-houses, I 
persuaded her to sit down and watch the boats plying 
up and down the river. There's one good thing about 
knowing a girl as well as I know Miss Falconer, there's 
no necessity for keeping up a constant chatter. But 
after we had been silent for some time, she made some 
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comment about the number of girls who seemed to have 
nothing to do but amuse themselves/ 

" * But I thought that was the kind of thing you particu- 
larly approved — a life of care-free idleness for women/ 
I S€ud. 

** * Oh, no, indeed,' she replied. * If I had my way 
every girl would learn some useful profession that in an 
emergency would enable her to earn her own living.' 

'* I looked at her in amazement. ' Do you really mean 
this? ' I gasped. 

" * Why, certainly, even in a prosperous family all the 
girls should know how to cook, to nurse the sick, and 
to sew.* 

*' ' Why isn't that exactly opposite to what you said 
to me last week? ' I could not help reminding her, 
though my doing so must have seemed a rudeness. 

*' ' But is it not always a woman's privilege to change 
her mind?' she replied, sweetly, and there under my 
very eyes, Miss Falconer was blushing deeply." 

** I shouldn't call blushing a habit of Miss Falcon- 
er's," I ventured. 

** Nor should I, and to be honest, the whole thing 
disconcerted me. Then, to my further embarrassment, 
she rose, and said rather nervously that she must go 
home. 

" I did not oppose the suggestion, for I did not know 
what to make of her. After a few moments of awkward 
silence, I gathered my wits and said, for the sake of say- 
ing something: 

** ' I suppose you'll go to the dance at the Hotel to- 
morrow.* I hadn't the slightest doubt that she was 
going, so fancy my astonishment when she said: 

" 'Oh, I hardly think I'll go. I don't like what I hear 
about these new dances — the Turkey Trot, and the 
Tango, and the rest. No self-respecting girl should 
dance them, and I am so fond of dancing that I guess 
I'd better keep away from temptation. In fact, my 
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mother would hardly let me come North, until I had 
promised not to learn them.* 

'* I could no longer keep silent. 

** * Well, I declare/ I said. ' You have been standing 
up for those dances all these weeks — not only that, but 
you have been Turkey Trotting with the best of them. 
I have seen you repeatedly at the various hops.* 

" Again Miss Falconer blushed and seemed very much 
embarrassed. 

Well, all I have to say,' she replied, ' is that I have 
changed my mind.' 

For Heaven's sake,' I exclaimed, ' what's happened 
to you over night? You are completely metamorphosed. 
I don't know you at all. Not only have you changed 
your opinions, but you seem to be an absolutely differ- 
ent girl. Here you are blushing like a schoolgirl of 
fifteen and I believe you are actually embarrassed, a 
thing I have never known to happen to you before.* 

Dr. Belford, you must forgive me,' she said in a low 
voice. ' I must seem very inconsistent to you, but 
some day you will understand. I can't explain to you 
now, and I think I ought to be going home.* 

"Of course I protested, but she insisted and during 
our return walk there was little conversation. Miss Fal- 
coner seemed to be rather disturbed and cast shy embar- 
rassed glances at me out of the comer of her eye. I 
walked in a brown study, once or twice stopping to look 
at her. Never have 1 been more puzzled. If she knew 
what was going through my mind, she did not choose 

to enlighten me. I left her at the Thayer gate, and here 

I»f 
am. 

I was as much in the dark as Anson, but I shook my 

head wisely and told him that he had better refer the 

question to Patricia, who knew all about such things. 

" Perhaps she can give you the key to the puzzle." 

" Oh, 1 can't discuss it with any woman, Tom, but she 

is driving me crazy. The last few days I have been get- 
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ting a little better grip on myself, and had almost made 
myself believe that she was not the woman for me to 
marry. But, to-day, she seemed the only woman in 
the world whom I could marry. I could even take her 
by force and carry her off the way they used to in the 
old days of chivalry." 

** Why don't you, old man? That's just the thing 
to do. I will lend you my car. Get her out to-night 
after dark and throw a bag over her head, put her in 
the machine and take her to some Gretna Green and 
marry her out of hand. That will make a great story for 
the newspapers and give us something to talk about all 
the rest of the summer. If you had the nerve to do 
something of that kind I believe she would marry you. 
That sort of treatment would just suit her, and you would 
be happy for all your fancied poverty." 

" Oh, cut it, Tom, this is a serious matter with me. 
I suppose I ought to go back to work. I can't stand 
the pressure much longer. So far, 1 have been able 
to keep myself within bounds. Since that night I told 
you about, I have never gone beyond certain well- 
defined lines, but if she looks at me again as she did 
this afternoon, I shall do some crazy thing. Probably 
she and 1 would regret it all the rest of our lives. There 
was a look in her face to-day that made me think I 
really had a chance." 

That night, at dinner, Patricia and Alice seemed to have 
some huge joke all to themselves. Alice said very de- 
murely, but with a side glance at my wife, which I caught: 

" Did you have a pleasant walk this afternoon. Dr. 
Belford? " 

He looked at her suspiciously, but replied, 

" Yes, thank you, I had a very delightful walk. I met 
Elsie Thayer and Miss Falconer out on Eastern Point." 

" Why, I thought I saw Elsie coming home all alone,** 
said Patricia. 

"You did," said Anson, evidently embarrassed. "She 
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had an engagement with her hair-dresser and left Miss 
Falconer to come home with me." 

'* Was Miss Falconer in an agreeable frame of mind, 
Dr. Belford?" said Alice. 

Again he looked at her suspiciously. 

** Yes, she seemed to be in particularly good humor to- 
day. In fact, her mood was quite different from her 
usual mood.** 

** Oh," interposed my wife, '* is she such a creature of 
moods? I had thought she was just one of the every-day, 
happy-go-lucky, sporty girls and that she never gave way 
to moods at all. But, then. Dr. Belford, you probably 
know her much better than I do.** 

Once more Anson blushed and exclaimed: 

** What are you all driving at? Have I put my foot in 
it somewhere? There seems to be some joke on the 
carpet'* 

I was as much mystified as Anson. I could see that 
something was brewing, and after dinner I called Patricia 
one side and attempted to worm it out of her, but she 
put me off. 

** Oh, it's nothing,** she insisted, " just a little joke be- 
tween Alice and myself." 

" Well,'* I answered, " you had better look out for 
yourself. You may upset this whole business and make 
at least one person very unhappy. That girl will never 
marry Anson as his finances now are. He certainly is 
falling desperately in love with her. The result of your 
scheme may be to make him miserable for the rest of 
his life.** 

" Now, Tom," said Patricia, " don't worry. You are 
as thick headed an old goose as I ever knew. You 
couldn't see through a mill stone with a hole in it, and 
I am not going to make your dear friend Anson Belford 
miserable for life. You just trust me entirely, and go 
on with your golf." 

One morning, a few days later, Anson appeared on 
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the veranda with all the paraphernalia and accoutrement 
of a fisherman, looking very jaunty with his red- feathered 
fedora, knickerbockers, and rough Norfolk jacket. 

"Come,** he exclaimed, with enthusiasm. "1*11 give 
you just ten minutes to get into your togs. You know 
we are bound for that wonderful trout-brook that you*ve 
been bragging about for years.** 

" There* s nothing Td rather do,*' 1 replied. ** But as 
luck would have it, Tve promised to meet with the Board 
of Selectmen at ten o* clock. You remember those high- 
way repairs I told you of, — well, Tve arranged to give 
them my point of view in the matter.** 

" It*s a shame,** he rejoined, '* the day*s just made for 
fishing. But if you can*t you can*t,** so after a few di- 
rections from me, Anson was ofiF down the driveway. 

Ejcactly what happened on that fishing trip, 1 did not 
know for many moons, but the story seems to have its 
place here, so I will tell it as I afterward heard it. 

After reaching the brook, Anson worked his way along 
the bank, flicking his most tempting flies here and there 
with skill, bom of his professional dexterity, and was 
rewarded with a fine mess of sizable trout. Like a true 
fisherman, he made no more noise than an Indian as he 
stepped lightly upon the moss-covered ground, avoiding 
bushes and underbrush. He seemed to be alone in the 
world. 

Great then was his surprise, when coming around a 
turn from behind a big stump he saw just beyond him a 
girl seated on a projecting rock, calmly reading. His 
first glance told him that it was Helen. He could not 
resist the temptation of watching her for a few minutes 
without making his presence known to her. In fact he 
almost cringed from this meeting which, his instinct told 
him, would almost certainly determine his weal or woe. 
Certainly she was worth the looking at, this slight, 
graceful figure in relief against the background of gray 
rock. He could almost read the expression in her dark 
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eyes. She was evidently in dreamland — the book on 
her lap a mere pretence. 

With this vision before him Anson stood for some 
minutes oblivious to all else in the world, and for the first 
time fully realized what the girl meant to him, and he felt 
in his heart a sickening fear lest he should lose her. A 
vision of the future without her arose before his eyes, and 
the thought of its desolation swayed him bodily as he 
stood. Abruptly aroused from this reverie he suddenly 
shrank back, dropped rod and basket to the ground, and 
with the crouch of a tiger W2W ready to spring. Fore- 
warned by a moving shadow among the trees behind the 
girl, he had looked more closely, to see a man crawling 
noiselessly toward her. There he was, behind an ash, 
hardly twenty feet away, showing his evil intentions in his 
evil face. 

When the man paused a few feet from the girl, who was 
still unconscious of her peril, Anson leaped across the 
brook, and with one blow knocked the brute senseless. 

Thus roughly awakened from her day-dreaming, Helen 
Falconer sprang screaming to her feet, then sank to the 
ground, covering her eyes with her hands. Anson knelt 
beside her, in an efiFort to reassure her, scarce knowing 
what he said. As she lifted her face to his, he saw that 
she was white and trembling. 

*' Here ** and he dipped his collapsible cup in the 
brook. " You'll be all right in a minute, there's nothing 
to be afraid of now. Just pull yourself together." 

*' Thank you,** she murmured, as she drank the water, 
but trembled so that he had to put his arm around her 
to steady her. 

** What should I have done, if you hadn*t been here? ** 
she stammered, " I thought these woods were perfectly 
safe.'* 

" I am glad I happened along,** he responded, simply, 
*' but a girl shouldn't come here alone to these woods. 
You can never tell when a tramp may find his way here.** 
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" Is he dead ? " she asked with a shudder, keeping her 
face turned from the prostrate form just beyond them. 

*' No, indeed I He hsis a lot of mischief in him yet. 
Via afraid, but I haven't finished with him. Elxcuse me 
for a minute.** 

*' I don't know how to thank you," the girl exclaimed, 
as he gazed down at her, but the expression in her eyes, 
as she said this, was all the thanks he could have wished. 
He was in the seventh Heaven of happiness as he leaped 
across the brook for his rod and bsisket. La3ring the 
basket at her feet, he cut the line from the rod, and went 
back to his man. Turning him over on his face, he bound 
his hands behind his back, and tied his feet together. 

*' There,** he cried, shaking his fist at the still sense- 
less form. ** You'll do, until I get the constable." 

Then he again filled his cup, and dashed cold water 
on the ugly face. The fellow soon came to, looked up 
at Anson and sullenly muttered a threat or two inter- 
mingled with oaths. 

" You'll stay here until I send for you," and Anson 
hastened back to Miss Falconer. 

" Now," he announced, smiling into her eyes, ** we 
may as well wend our way," and he held out his hand 
to her. " The tramp can ponder on his sins until the 
constable comes. 

" Do you feel all right? " he asked, as he guided her 
along the narrow path. 

" Oh, yes, I am quite myself," and then in involuntary 
contradiction, the girl stumbled, and trembled so vio- 
lently that Anson did not withdraw the arm, that for the 
moment she had really needed to prevent her falling. 
So, close together, he holding her tenderly, yet as firmly 
as he dared, they wandered down the path under the 
great pines. The sun peeped at them through the tree- 
tops, a bird here and there chirped sociably, a squirrel 
scurried out of their way casting a frightened backward 
glance. They were alone in all the world. Each instinc- 
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tively knew the others hesort. A current of understanding 
seemed to pass from one to the other and words were 
needless things. 

To prolong these blissful moments, Anson would have 
had the woods go on forever, but as he glanced ahead 
it came to him that they were very nearly out to the 
open fields. He feared that when they reached the bright 
sunshine, she, at least, would think his arm superfluous. 
A brilliant idea occurred to him. Why leave the shel- 
tering shade of these splendid trees? Why not sit down 
somewhere and spend the balance of the morning? The 
tramp could wait, he thought, disinterestedly. So, on 
the pretext that she must rest, he induced her to sit 
down upon a fallen tree by the side of the brook. 

For several minutes neither spoke. Somehow or 
other, Anson had obtained possession of her hand and 
she had made no motion to withdraw it. 

Then, as if of sudden impulse, and taking him by sur- 
prise, she swung around and faced him. 

'* Dr. Belford,*' she began, abruptly, and he noted, 
how pale she was, ** I have a confession to make to you, 
and an humble plea for forgiveness. I feel heartily 
ashamed of myself, but you must remember that when I 
came North I had never seen you, so I entered into the 
game as a good joke.** 

Anson stared at her in amazement. 

"I do not understand you at all,** he responded. " Do 
you mean that all your friendliness to me has been a 
joke, to lead me on to make a fool of myself?** 

** Oh, nol ** she protested, "you entirely misunder- 
stand me. What I have said to you has been true and 
from the heart.** Then she hesitated, realizing that she 
was getting in deeper water every minute, but hurried 
on desperately. ** I don*t see how I could have deceived 
you, but I have, and I am awfully sorry. I am not Helen 
Falconer/' 

"What I** he exclaimed, "you are not Helen Fal- 
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conerl Why that is absurd. You are making game of 
me. 

*' No,*' she replied, anxiously, *' it is the truth. I am 
her twin sister, Nancy. We are so exactly alike that our 
most intimate friends cannot tell us apart when we are 
dressed alike. Helen wrote me two or three weeks ago 
about the good times she had been having at the Har- 
bor, and thought it would be a great joke for us to change 
places. She went home last week, leaving many of her 
dresses, and I arrived and took her place. Nobody knew 
of the change except the Thayer's, Mrs. Ayleshire, and 
Alice. I hesitated before I agreed to this, but it seemed 
such a good joke that I finally consented. I did not then 
know you, you must remember, and there were many 
other things I did not know." Here she halted, painfully 
embarrassed. 

Anson had hardly drawn his breath after this revela- 
tion and could not seem to get his bearings. There he 
sat in silence, trying to piece together the scattered parts 
of this worse then Chinese puzzle. Suddenly a brilliant 
smile overspread his face. She was watching him cov- 
ertly, wondering what this smile could mean, when, with 
twinkling eyes, he said: 

** Now, let's get this matter straight. I want to under- 
stand it thoroughly. Sister Helen wrote you and urged 
you to come up here and substitute for her. I suppose 
you wouldn't care to tell me just what her letters said 
about me." 

"Oh, no, no I " exclaimed Nancy, in evident trepida- 
tion. 

" Ah, I thought so. She probably said she had me ab- 
solutely loco, and that you had better come up and have 
some fun with me. Now isn't that the truth? " 

" Not exactly," Nancy hesitated. 

" Well, I am not very far wrong, am I ? At any rate, 
you came, drawn by the prospects of a pleasant visit 
North and by the promise of a little fun at the expense 
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of some Yankee doctor, whom you had never seen, and 
were sure you wouldn't care for. That's about the cold 
English of it, isn't it? " 

** Yes," she admitted, weakly. 

'* You may recall our various conversations since your 
arrival, and remember my surprise at your change of 
opinions on many subjects.** 

** Yes," she said, " I remember that." 

" Now one more question," he went on, his eyes 
sparkling with mischief. 

Anson watched the blushes chase each other from 
Nancy's shapely neck to her low, broad forehead; saw 
her breast rising and falling in her agitation and embar- 
rassment; and his one insane desire was to clasp her to 
him and pour out the love that was well-nigh stifling 
him. He felt he could not long restrain himself. What 
matter if only last week he had been wildly in love with 
Helen? Was Nancy not equally lovely? In addition, 
had she not all those womanly qualities which Helen so 
frankly and honestly disavowed? True, she had lent her- 
self to a plan to trick him. But this was in fun, and he 
had been a mere name to her, not a living, sentient being. 
These thoughts rioted through his brain in company with 
his pulsing heartbeats. 

But just as he was on the point of la3ring his heart 
bare, a distressing vision of the Safety Deposit Vault 
and the box stufiFed with worthless stocks, danced be- 
fore his eyes. The figures $7,410 stood out like a 
menacing hand. He turned his head from the loveliness 
upon which his eyes were feasting, and a groan escaped 
his lips in spite of himself. 

Nancy looking up, startled, read the expression on his 
face. 

'* What is it. Dr. Belford, have I wounded you? I can 
never forgive myself for this shameful scheme. Won*t 
you forgive me? " 

" There's nothing to forgive,** he exclaimed, impul- 
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siyely. *' Your little deception pleases and flatters me. 
It isn't that." 

'* What is it, then? Perhaps I can help you," and her 
voice was near to tenderness and tears. 

** That's the trouble," he said, in a low tone between 
set teeth, " you can't. Let me tell you the story. 

" I fell in love with your sister the moment I met her. 
Physically, I thought her the most beautiful girl I had 
ever seen, until 1 saw you, and she undoubtedly knew 
that I did. But before I had opportunity to express my 
feelings she frankly told me, that she could not marry 
a poor man; that she could not and would not return 
to her old life of semi-poverty. You will laugh when I 
tell you that I knew nothing of my own financial stand- 
ing. I have always been successful in my practice; I 
have made a lot of money; and invested a large part of 
it on the advice of a friend. What the stocks I had been 
bu3ring really were or what they were then worth, I had not 
the slightest notion. As soon as I thought of marrying 
your sister, I went to Boston, got out my box, took account 
of my holdings, and found that securities that had cost 
me nearly a hundred thousand dollars, the savings of years 
of successful practice, were worth exactly $7,410. Could 
I go to your sister, and ask her to marry me with such a 
bagatelle? " 

For a moment there was silence, and he dared not look 
up. He waited for her next word with bated breath. 

At last she said, timidly, " All girls do not look at 
these things as Helen does; some are difiFerent." 

There was a ring in her voice that drew his eyes to hers. 
What he read there made him hold out his arms, and, 
with a glad little cry, she sank upon his breast, and their 
lips met in a long kiss more eloquent than words. 

The next morning, at breakfast, the first time I had 
seen him since he set out fishing, Anson related his ad- 
venture with the tramp, but nothing, mind you, of his 
love afiFair. His story had none of the embellishments 
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with which he adorned it a few weeks later when he felt 
warranted in telling me everything. 

'* And who was the girl? '* I asked, heartlessly, for I 
noticed he had refrained from mentioning the name of the 
heroine. 

** Why, Miss Falconer," he replied, with some embar- 
rassment. 

" How strange I ** was my only comment, and in spite 
of an assumed dignity, Anson had to smile, as his eye 
caught mine. 

" What did you catch? '* This time the questioner was 
Gertrude, who believes herself a fair sport. '* I would 
have gone with you if you had invited me in time. Did 
you catch ansrthing worth while? ** 

" Not fish,** interposed Patricia, and she giggled, much 
to my exasperation, and Alice giggled, and I had the an- 
nojring sensation of being left out of a joke, apparently 
not intended for me to understand. 

'* But what became of him. Uncle Anson? ** asked 
Tom, Jr. 

'* Of him, of whom? ** asked Anson, raising his eyes 
from the almost professional dissection of a baked 
potato. 

*' Why, the tramp. You were telling us about the 
tramp in the woods.** 

*' So I was. Well, I reported the affair to the Con- 
stable, and the man was taken to the lock-up. They have 
probably let him out by this time, and sent him off to 
some more S3rmpathetic community. I made no special 
charge.** 

" He really did no harm, as it happened, and, for that 
matter, I suspect that you ought to be grateful to him,** 
I remarked casually, for I was determined that Patricia 
and Alice should see that I was not as stupid as they 
thought me. But for all that, 1 could feel the currents of 
some secret passing around, but not through me. I 
was too proud to ask about it, especially as I was philo- 
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sophic enough to know that, in due time, it would be 
revealed. 

" Tom," said Patricia, as we rose from the table, "day 
after to-morrow we're going to have a picnic at the 
Birches at five. So don't make any other plans." 

" Who's going? " I asked. Picnics were no novelty. 
We often had them, and I wondered why she told me 
so long ahead. 

" Oh, the Thayers — they will go with us in our motor- 
boat, and our crowd and some others in canoes." 

" You can count on me," I said, laughing, as we went 
our separate ways. 

Though Anson and I were ofiF for the morning at golf, 
he threw no light on the mystery I had scented, what- 
ever it might be, and after that I hardly saw him alone 
until the hour appointed for the picnic. As we strag- 
gled down to the wharf, I could not help noticing 
Helen Falconer. She had all the air of an ingenue — as 
difiFerent as possible from the modem blase debutantes. 
I scarcely knew her; she had lost all her air of studied 
boredom ; she was quiet, almost shy, and actually blushed 
when any one spoke to her. What had wrought this 
change? 

It was a perfect August day. The yachts and fishing 
boats were riding at their anchors. The fishermen on 
the wharves were busy with their nets and trawls. As 
we passed under the stem of Thayer s big yawl, "South- 
wind," her captain raised his cap in salute, a broad grin 
on his rugged face. 

Our power-boat, which is a tartar for speed, if she is 
mine, tore ofiF the miles, swinging round bends, diving 
under old pile bridges, pushing the bow waves up against 
the rotting fish wharves, now out in the glare of the west- 
ering sun, now in the deep shade of great overhanging 
pines where the channel skirted the mossy shore. 

As we came nearer the Birches, we began to pass 
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canoes filled with parties of our friends who had started 
earlier in the afternoon. 

'* For Heaven's sake! How many did you invite — the 
whole Harbor* s here, are they all coming? *' 

** Why not? Don't worry, we've enough to eat," re- 
plied Patricia. '* Trust everything to me and look 
happy." 

We passed all the canoes, of which there must have 
been thirty or more, and at last arrived off the Birches. 
Then, to my astonishment, Patricia gave the order to 
Olaf, who was steering, to anchor and wait till the others 
came up. 

" What's this for, my dear? We ought to land and get 
things ready." 

" Now, Tom, just sit down and don't ask another ques- 
tion. Did you ever know me to make a fluke? " 

" No, my dear," I answered meekly, " except when 
you married me." At this all laughed merrily, and I re- 
solved to preserve my self-respect by making no more 
comments. 

It took nearly fifteen minutes to round them all up, 
but, when my wife's eagle eye had ascertained that all 
her guests were present, she took up the megaphone 
and told them that they were to follow the " Dawn " 
(our boat.) 

So we trailed on merrily for half a mile, till we 
came to the Broads — a diminutive bay, opposite old 
St. Peter s Church. To my surprise the boat headed 
for the little wharf near the church. There we disem- 
barked. One by one the canoes came up and their oc- 
cupants jumped out. 

My wife was chaffed by every one. 

" Going to take us to church whether we will or no, 
Mrs. Ayleshir^? " 

" I have something to show you," she answered with 
a laugh. As Patricia had a reputation for doing strange 
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and interesting things, the crowd was prepared for any- 
thing. I was, too. 

When they had all landed and the canoes were safely 
hauled out, Patricia marshaled all but our own immedi- 
ate party in twos. They made a very pretty picture as 
they wound up the twisting path, the men in flannels or 
serge, and the women in the gayest of summer colors. 

There remained on the wharf the Thayers, Miss Fal- 
coner, Alice, Anson, and myself. Stubbornly resisting the 
very strong desire to ask what it wsis all about 1 stood in 
a rather sulky frame of mind, and waited for the next or- 
ders from Patricia. With sparkling eyes, she watched 
the gay party until it had disappeared within the portals 
of old St. Peter s. Then, she took Anson by the arm 
and, following her by twos, we slowly climbed the path 
up the blufiF. 

"Is the church as old as it looks?** Anson said abruptly, 
as he came to a halt in froiit of Mr. Thayer and me. 

** Older even than it looks,** responded Mr. Thayer, 
*' why the bricks were landed at this very spot, sent over 
from England, in the earliest colonial days. This part 
of the country was the King's grant to Mason and Gorges, 
and the first settlers were Church of England people.** 

" An early seventeenth century Episcopal Church is 
a rarity in New England.** 

** We have lots of them in Virginia,'* retorted Miss 
Falconer, who had now recovered her equanimity. 

" You certainly have,** I replied, ** for you never were 
Puritans and as you like to boast of your F. F. V.'s who 
are in direct line from the first colonists, let me tell you 
that not a few of the worshippers at St. Peter's here are 
direct descendants from the original settlers who helped 
build this old church.*' 

** There,** cried Patricia, approaching us somewhat out 
of breath, " the others have gone on to the church, but 
1 suggest that we walk around through the old church- 
yard to the vestry. Come, Dr. Belford,** and without 
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8o much as "by your leave/' she took Anson's arm, while 
Mr. cpid Mrs. Thayer with Miss Falconer between them, 
followed, and Alice and I trailed humbly on behind. 

'* May I ask," I ventured to remark to Patricia, when 
opportunity ofiFered, " why you have sent a gay picnic 
party into a dull old church at the close of a warm August 
day? " 

" It is a very attractive church," she began, " it has 
any amount of historical associations, and an old ' Vine- 
gar Bible,' and, and other things. You needn't laugh, 
Tom, I've heard you speak of them yourself." 

" Oh, if we've come to see the old * Vinegar Bible,* 
I won't say a word," I retorted, and just then Mr. Spar- 
hawk, the venerable pastor, came forward to greet us 
wearing his surplice, and carrying his prayer-book. 

As Mr. Sparhawk passed through a little door into the 
chancel, Patricia waved a handkerchief from a window in 
the rear of the vestry, and, there burst on the still summer 
air the magnificent strains of Lohengrin's march played by 
a full orchestra. Who but Patricia would have thought 
of hiding a full orchestra behind the little church. 

And so our little wedding procession, as we all at last 
realized it to be, marched into the church. The rays of 
the setting sun fell on the stained glass windows, and il- 
lumined the quaint interior, whose walls were draped 
for the occasion with Virginia creeper, interspersed with 
flowers. Every one was smiling, every one completely 
taken by surprise. 

" I'll get even with you some time," I whispered to 
Anson, " for not letting me into the secret. As your 
business adviser I may forbid the banns." 

" That's why I didn't tell you," returned Anson, 
squeezing my arm, cheerfully. 

" Perhaps it is," I thought " There are times when 
a man doesn't wish advice, especially if he suspects he 
ought to follow it." 

Then we moved up slowly into the chancel where An- 
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son and Helen took their places before the altar-rail, and 
Mr. Sparhawk begsoi to read the impressive service, in 
his splendid, resonant voice, and Anson and Helen made 
their responses. Then as the two turned to face the bat- 
tery of laughing, tear-stained faces, I stood one side. 

When Mr. Sparhawk returned to the church after doCE- 
ing his vestments, he seemed neither hurt nor surprised 
to find the bridal party holding an impromptu reception 
half way down the aisle. In truth, it was not their fault, 
for instead of letting them leave the church in the usual 
dignified fashion, the whole crowd had intercepted them 
with laughter, kisses, and the heartiest of good wishes. 

** This is as it should be," the old clergyman said to 
me, " the church is for the people. Weddings are none 
too frequent in this little comer of the world, and I love to 
see them an occasion of joy for all." 

By this time nothing could surprise me, and it seemed 
quite natural to find myself talking with Anson's parents, 
whom I had not seen for several years. Mrs. Belford 
gave me a rather detailed account of my wife's kindness 
in following Anson's telegram about the sudden wed- 
ding with one of her own, inviting them to spend a few 
days with us. " We thought we were going to miss it 
all, our train was so late, but your motor was at the sta- 
tion." Then, abruptly, " but I do wish Anson had time 
to tell us why everything was arranged in such a hurry." 

She said no more, for just at the moment I remem- 
bered a question that for some minutes I had been mean- 
ing to ask. 

" I thought your name was Helen," I said to the bride. 
" Mr. Sparhawk called you Nancy." 

Before replying, she looked at her husband with the ap- 
pealing glance that I had noted once or twice on our 
way up. What could he do but reply. 

" Truth will out," he began, " but you must have been 
listening to Mr. Sparhawk with unusual attention. Nancy 
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is Helen's twin, and this is Nancy," and he drew the 
bride more closely to him. 

" Then where is Helen? " I asked, severely. " What 
have you done with her? " 

" She went South a fortnight ago/' interposed Patriciau 

" And Nancy took her place and her clothes," added 
Alice. 

" You both knew it, and never told me? " I am sure 
I wore a hurt expression, as 1 turned toward my wife. 

* 'What's in a name?" she cried, flippantly, rushing 
to me, and drawing my face down to hers. "You were 
so set against my match-making that I feared you'd give 
the whole thing away, if I told you before it was set- 
tled. But, truly, they arranged it all themselves, and all 
that was left for me to do was just to put on the finish- 
ing touches." 

" Which have been most artistically applied," rejoined 
Anson, " and when you think of the way you scolded 
me that day in town, Tom, you'll admit I couldn't let 
you know I had thrown your counsel to the winds. But 
say you forgive us." 

" There's nothing to forgive," I replied, a little stiffly, 
" but, Mrs. Nancy Belford, when you return from your 
wedding tour, I will take the first opportunity to tell you 
what I think of Anson." 

"I am not afraid to hear it," she retorted, " you can 
tell me nothing that I do not know already." 

But Patricia was now at the entrance of the church 
ready to lead us through the dark, oaken portals into 
the light of day. The crowd was still discussing this won- 
derful case of twins, and comparing what they remem- 
bered of Helen with what they knew of Nancy, when the 
splendid Marine Band, borrowed for the occasion from 
the near-by Navy Yard, struck up an inspiring military 
march, and in time with its vigorous strains, we went 
down to the boats. 
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The wedding party, of which I was now an accredited 
member, followed by the gayly laden canoes, hastened 
to its goal. The Birches, a favorite picnic spot, on a high 
bluff in a bend of the river. Here, scattered over a large, 
level area, were tremendous white birch trees, while 
around the edges was a fringe of stately pines. I had 
begun to wonder where the baskets were, when we came 
upon three long tables around which nimble waiters 
hustled like squirrels. 

" City caterers, upon my word ! How did she ever do 
it? " but as the whole crowd was now congratulating 
Patricia on her success, I decided to say nothing on my 
own account for the present. 

As if they had known what to expect, Anson and 
Nancy (as I was beginning to call her) had placed them- 
selves on seats overhung by a large placard with the in- 
cription two feet long: 

•'7410- 

— only this and nothing more — nor could the teas- 
ing crowd persuade the two to interpret the cabalistic 
device. 

A further surprise awaited us all, for when we opened 
the documents that lay beside each plate, we found that 
they were simply napkins folded like coupon bonds with 
the printed side uppermost, and this was what we read: 

*• For value received, I Anson Belford, do hereby 
promise to my dear wife, Nancy Falconer, true devo- 
tion, deepest love, faithful and patient service as long 
as we both shall live, and I hereby pledge my honor, 
my good faith, my good name, and all my worldly 
goods, for the faithful performance of this bond. 

"Attached hereunto are coupons representing each 
a year of our married life, one of which is to be de- 
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tached on each anniversary of our marriage and be 
good for one splendid dinner, one box at the opera, 
and one happy evening of celebration. 

" In witness whereof, I hereunto set my hand and 
seal. 

•' ANSON BELPORD.- 




Then the supper went on, and the band played from 
its shelter among the trees, and we msmaged to make 
even the bride and groom hear us above its intermittent 
strains. Darkness was falling as the last of the witty after- 
supper speeches were made, and, perhaps, because I need 
not see the disapproval in her face, if such there were, I 
dared to tell the crowd how I had been fooled by my 
professedly devoted wife. 

** A health then to the giver of the feast I** cried some 
one, and this was repeated and repeated. 

" A health to him who shares her triumph," shouted 
some one else, and it was a long minute before I realized 
that this was meant for me. 

" And three times three,'* I had the happy thought 
to say, " for him who averages up his previous bad 
investments, by the bonds he has accepted at par to- 
day." 

The moment for our return came at last Mr. Spar- 
hawk, who had indeed been one of us, gave the bene- 
diction, the band played a harmonious farewell, and 
again we were on the water, now with the tide in our 
favor. 

Anson and his bride sat in the bow of our boat, silent, 
but happy, observers of the scene. The twinkling lights 
of the cottages greeted us as we reached the land-locked 
harbor, and when we neared the Thayer's yawl, we saw 
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it aglow from truck to keelson. Then, as we were recog- 
nized, a salute was fired from on board. 

At this signal, Anson sprang to his feet, and holding 
out his hand to Nancy, helped her from our boat to 
the deck of the yacht. 

Then came the conventional outburst of kisses thrown 
and last farewells and congratulations shouted from those 
grouped about in canoes and motor-boats to the happy 
couple on the deck of the yawl. 

The ** Dawn " swung toward our own wharf, and 
together with the Thayers and the Belf ords, we proceeded 
to our verandeu where we could watch the movements 
of the Southwind. 

We had no sooner taken our seats than we heard the 
clsmk, clank of the anchor chain. We could see Anson and 
his bride standing on the deck, and we waved our hand- 
kerchiefs to them and watched dreamily as the great sails 
were hoisted and the beautiful yacht slowly got under 
way. Gracefully she glided past the house, the brilliant 
lights still shining. We watched her as she passed across 
the bar, down through the river, and slowly disappeared 
from sight around Eastern Point. When the light from 
her topmast was finally obscured by the land, we all 
breathed a long sigh of regret mingled with satisfaction. 
We knew that we had helped to make one couple su- 
premely happy. 

P. S. — As no one had had any advance notice of the 
wedding, of course, there were no wedding gifts, but 
the following week the Thayers were kept busy receipt- 
ing for packages, which arrived in an avalanche from 
every direction. My own present consisted logically 
enough of two five-hundred-dollar bonds, one for An- 
son and one for his bride, and a hundred-dollar bond, 
or " baby bond " as such bonds are sometimes called, 
for future contingencies. 
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